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DON'T JUST SIT THERE READING! 
A Fun-to-Do Book on The Americas 
Myra Scovel and Phillda Ragland 


This is a book to have fun with 

You turn the pages and do what it says, 
And the first thing you know 

You're in the book yourself! 


No matter where you live in the Americas, 
This is a book for you and about you. 
You'll make new friends with names like 
Carmelita, Josephina, Juan or Carlos. 


You'll learn how to play Indian games. 
You can read a story in Spanish 
(or can you?) 


Don't worry, the same story is also printed in 
Portuguese and in English. 


Did you know that in some parts of the Ameri- 
cas the children take their pets to church on 
one special Sunday during the year? 


You will come to know all these children as 
friends and you'll wish they lived next door 
rather than farther away in the big neighbor- 
hood of the Americas. 


Don't just sit there reading! Grab a pencil and 
start this very minute to answer questions the 
book asks about you. 
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If you could blow up the next page like a balloon, 
it would be a ball, round, like the world, and the back of* 
this page would be the other half of the world. 

Let’s look at the other half first. 

Turn the page 


Now you've seen the Europe-Africa-Asia- 
Australia side of the world and you are back where we 
started—on the side where all the Americas are. And 
that’s the side of the world this book is about—the 
Americas. 
Turn to page 11. 


e 
| his half of the world is the Europe-Africa-Asia- 


Australia half. 

Do you know someone who is living here; someone in Australia or 
someone in Asia, perhaps in Vietnam or India or Korea or Japan? 

Do you know people who have been to Africa, perhaps to Kenya or 
Ghana or Liberia? 

You may know someone in Europe—someone in France or Germany 
or England. 


If you know people who live in any of these places or anywhere else 
in the Europe-Africa-Asia-Australia half of the world, write their names 
here: 


If you know a lot of people, write their names all over the map. 

Or perhaps you'd rather just draw a circle around the places you’ve 
heard about. 

Now read the next page. 
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You may not know anyone who is living there now, but 
perhaps your mother or your father or your aunts or your uncles or 
your grandmother or your great grandfather or your great great grand- 
mother or your great great great grandfather once lived in Europe or 
Africa or Asia or Australia, 

It may be that when you were small, you left your home in this half 
of the world and came to where you are living now. Some day you will 
surely want to travel to other countries and meet the people who live 
in this half of the world. But this book is about the Americas—all the 
Americas. So let’s turn back to page 6, near the bottom. 
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Do you live in 
North America? 
Middle America? 
South America? 


Ts your country Ecuador, 
Uruguay or Paraguay, 
Nicaragua, Panama, 
Brazil, Peru, El Salvador? 


Venezuela, Mexico, 

Chile or the U.S.A., 

Tobago, Haiti, Trinidad, 

The Republic called Dominican? 


Is your home in Canada, 
Cuba or Colombia, 
Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, 
Argentina, Guatemala, 
One of the Hondurases, 
Jamaica or Bolivia? 


Guyana or 
Guiana (French), 
or Surinam (Guiana, Dutch)? 
It doesn’t matter very much; 
They’re all in the Americas. 


Draw a circle around the country 
in the Americas where you live. 


Tam a Mayan girl 
living in Mexico. 


I live in Ecuador. 


Iam a Navajo Indian girl in 
the United States. 


We live in Canada. 


We live in Colombia. 


We live in 
Venezuela. 


Are you in any of these pictures? If not, paste 
your own snapshot in the empty frame or draw a picture 


of yourself in it. 
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What are you like? 


Vis 


Is your hair 
black or brown, 
straight or curly? 
Do you like to 
stay up late 

and get up carly? 


Ze 


Are there freckles 

on your nose? 

Are you fat? 

Well, maybe we should not 
be asking that! 


Se 4. 


Is your favorite color Do you like to play outside 
red or blue or yellow? or stay indoors? 
Are you shy Do you have solid earth 
or a very brave young fellow? or wood for floors? 
5s 
Do you speak 


Spanish, French or Portuguese, 
the language of your tribe 
or Japanese? 


Draw circles around the words on 


pages 17 and 18 

that tell what you are like. 
Write here 

how you are different. 


Guess what | am like. 


If you are a girl, 

is your name 
Marguerita, 
Angelica, 
Josefina, 
Catalina? 


Rosa, 
Rosita, 
Rosie, 
Rose? 


Ma-maik, 
Da-ja-jaik 
I-ka-nam, 
I-pa-ku? 


Children with these 
names all live in the 
Americas. If your 
name is not on this 
page, write it on one 
of the empty lines. 
On another line, 
choose the name from 
the list that you'd 
like to have. 


If you are a boy, 
is your name 
John, 
Ch’an, 
Tom, 
Juan? 


Roberto, 
Robert? 
Alfredo, 
Fred? 
Eduardo, 
Edward? 
Francisco, 
Frank? 
Ramon, 
Raymond? 
Carlos, 
Carl? 
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My name is. « 
Sonia! 
«Alive in 
Venezuela.. 
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Some days you like to go to school 
and some days you don’t; 
so let’s talk about school now. 


How do you get to school, walk? 

have your mother or father 
drive you there in the car? 

by the school bus? 

have your father drive you 
there in the wooden cart? 

by horseback or donkeyback? 

by bicycle? 


Draw a circle around the way you get to school. 
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Do you go to school 
four days a week? 
five days a week? 
six days a week? 


Do you have no school on 
Saturdays and Sundays? 
Thursdays and Sundays? 
Wednesdays and Sundays? 


Is there no school for you to go to at all? 


Do you have to stay home from school to 
help with the harvest? 
take care of the baby while your mother works? 
travel with your family to pick fruit and vegetables? 
get well when you are sick? 
or isn’t there any way for you to get to the school? 


Is the corn ground for breakfast before you have 

to leave for school, or do you have a school breakfast? 
Do you have a school lunch or do you take your lunch? 
Do you come home for Junch? 


Does your teacher tell you about 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
Christopher Columbus, 
Jacques Cartier, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Benito Juarez, 

Camillo Torres, 
César Chavez, 
Martin Luther King, 
John F. Kennedy, 
Mackenzie King, 


Archbishop Helder Pessoa Camara 


Sim6n Bolivar, 
José Marti 
Bartolomé de las Casas 


Bernardo O’Higgins 


Draw a circle around your favorite. If his name is not here, write it in 
the empty space. You may think of two heroes. Did you answer the 
questions on page 24? Do you want to? Okay. There’s one more page 
about school. 
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What don’t you like about school, 

Having no heat at all in the very 
cold weather? 

Arithmetic? 

Having the school so far away 
you can’t get to it at all? 

English? 

Losing the one pencil or notebook 
the school gives you for the 
whole year? 

Spelling? 

Not having any books? 

Having to look on with the boy or girl 
next to you during Reading? 
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Write what you like best about school 


You must be about 


ready for a story. 
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‘A Flor do Natal’ 


Era véspera de Natal na pequena aldeia mexicana de Vallejo. Car- 
mem estava recostada sobre uma banqueta, chorando o mais silenciosa- 
mente possivel. Ela nao tinha coragem de chorar mais alto por médo de 
acordar sua tia Maria. 

Durante o més inteiro Carmem havia rezado para que no dia de 
Natal ela tivesse um presente para levar a Igreja e colocd-lo defronte 
do presépio onde estavam as figuras do menino Jesus, seu pai, sua mae, 
€ os pastéres. Mas as suas rezas nao haviam sido escutadas e agora ja 
era tarde demais. 


1 Adapted from “The Christmas Flower,” retold by Elizabeth Searle Lamb. Copyright © 
1950. Highlights for Children, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Tédas as pessoas da aldeia tinham um presente para oferecer e 
colocar no presépio. Carmem notou que o velho José, o sapateiro da 
aldeia, havia feito um par de sandalias pequenas e suaves. Jodo, o 
carpinteiro havia ajudado a construir 0 presépio ¢ 0 bercinho do menino 
Jesus. Dona Dolores havia contado 4 todos sdébre as velas especiais 
que ela estava preparando. Dona Izabel estava pensando em levar as 
rosas mais bonitas que tinha. Josefina havia guardado a melhor farinha 
de trigo, mais fina e mais branca para as tortas que j4 havia feito nessa 
mesma noite. Até a tia Maria havia feito um bordado todo muito 
especial. Parecia que Carmem era a tinica que nao tinha nada. 

Todos os dias ela ia ao mercado com a esperanga de receber um 
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trabalhinho, mas todos estavam t4o ocupados que nem viam que Car- 
mem estava ali. Se ela pelo menos pudesse encontrar um péso! Mas ela 
procurou e procurou mas nao encontrou nenhum nas ruas. Nao podia 
pedir a tia Maria porque ela sabia muito bem que a tia apenas ganhava 
0 suficiente para o feijao e as tortas que comiam. 

“Eu nao posso ir 4 Igreja amanha sem presente,” disse Carmem A si 
propria, e chorou entdo mais do que nunca. “Se tivéssemos um jardim 
como o da Dona Izabel!” De repente ela teve uma idéia. Meditou por 
um momento, secou as lagrimas dos olhos e logo dormiu. 

No dia seguinte quando jam 4 Igreja, tia Maria com sua melhor 
mantilha negra na cabega e Carmem com seu vestido branco e limpo, 
disse “Tia Maria, espera um momento por favor.” Rapidamente ela 
correu atras da casa onde cresciam os arbustos. Apanhou uma rama de 
ervas e quando ela voltou, tia Maria sorriu feliz ao vé-la ter encontrado 
um presente. 

Na Igreja Carmem esperou até que todos haviam levado suas ofertas 
para o altar. Seu presente parecia tao pobre—nada, apenas um bouquet 
de ervas e sem fléres. Ela p6z sua rama ao lado do berco e se ajoelhou 
para rezar. 

De repente, detras dela, cla comecou a escutar uns murmirios. 
Carmem levantou a cabega e viu que a ponta da erva haviam se trans 
formado em vermélho brilhante. O seu presente era o mais bonito de 
todos! Carmem, com seu coragdo cheio de amér pelo menino que havia 
nascido no dia de Natal, e seus bragos cheios do tinico presente que 
poude oferecer, afinal das contas havia sido o presente mais bonito de 
todos para o menino Jesus. 

Desde entao durante o Natal, as fdlhas do raio do oriente se tornam 
brilhosas e avermelhadas exatamente como no dia em que a menininha 
mexicana ofereceu ao menino Jesus. ... 


Can you read it? 
Then you can read Portuguese! 
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The Christmas Flower’ 


It was the night before Christmas in the little Mexican village of 
Vallejo. Carmen lay on her pallet, crying as quietly as she could. She 
did not dare to sob for fear she would awaken Tia Maria. 

All month long, Carmen had been praying that on Christmas Day 
she would have some gift to take to the church to lay before the beauti- 
ful figures of the baby Jesus, his mother and father and the shepherds. 
But her prayers had not been answered. Now it was too late. 

Everybody in the whole village had a gift to lay at the manger. She 
had watched old José, the village shoemaker, as he sewed up a pair 


1 Adapted from “The Christmas Flower,” retold by Elizabeth Searle Lamb. Copyright © 
1950. Highlights for Children, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


of tiny, soft sandals. Juan, the carpenter, had let her hold the wood 
together while the glue dried on the fine little cradle he was carving 
from primavera wood. Dona Dolores had told everybody about the 
special candles she had dipped. Senora Isabelle was planning to take 
her loveliest roses. Josefina had saved her finest, whitest cornmeal for 
the tiny tortillas she had made that very evening. Even Tia Maria had 
made a small piece of her best embroidery. Carmen seemed to be the 
only one who had nothing. 

Each day she had gone to the market place, hoping someone would 
let her run an errand, but people were too busy to pay any attention to 
her. If only she could find a peso! But search as hard as she could, 
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there was not one in the streets. She could not ask Tia Maria for one 
for she knew that her aunt hardly made enough money from her sewing 
to buy the beans and tortillas they ate. 

“I can’t go to the church tomorrow without any gift,” she said to 
herself, and cried harder than ever. “If only we had a garden like Senora 
Isabelle’s!” Then Carmen had an idea. She thought about it for a while, 
then dried her eyes and went to sleep. 

The next morning, as they started out of the door, Tia Maria with 
her best black mantilla over her head and Carmen in her clean white 
dress, she said, “Aunty, wait just a minute, please.” Quickly she ran 
to the back of the house where some tall bushes were growing. She 
picked an armful of leafy stems—weeds, they were, really. But Tia 
Maria smiled when she came back, happy that Carmen had found her 
gift. 

At the church, Carmen waited until all the others had placed their 
gifts at the altar. Her offering seemed so poor—nothing but green 
stems and leaves without a single flower. She stood her green branches 
beside the cradle and knelt to say her prayer. 

Suddenly, behind her, she heard everyone gasp. Looking up, she saw 
that the top leaves on every stalk of her weeds had turned a brilliant 
red. Hers was the most beautiful gift of all! Carmen, with her heart full 
of love for the baby who was born on Christmas Day, and her arms 
filled with the only gift she had had to offer, had brought something 
lovely to the Christ Child after all. 

And ever since, at Christmas time, the leaves of the poinsettia have 
flamed a brilliant red, just as they did when a poor little Mexican girl 
offered them to the Baby Jesus. 


Can you read it? 
Then you can read English! 


When your mother says, 


“Don’t just sit there reading. 
It’s such a nice day, 

run outside and play,” 
What do you do? 


Ride your bicycle? 

Throw snowballs? 

Play “catch-the-ball-on- 
the-peg” or “catch- 
the-little-ball-in-the- 
wooden-cup”? 

Fly your kite? 

Play with dolls made 
from ears of corn? 

Dance in the streets? 

Tease the girls? 

Roll your hoop? 

Tease the boys? 

Play futbol? (That 
word sounds like 
football, but in 
Bolivia it means 
soccer. ) 

Play with marbles? 

(In Colombia, they 

are called bolitas de 

cristal.) 
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When your mother says, 
“It’s time to do your work now,” 
What do you do? 


Do you run and hide? 
Of course not. 


Draw circles around the things you do when you work. 
Then go back to page 37 and draw circles around the 
things you do when you play. 


a2, 
Do you work in the garden? 
Make clay figures? 
Do homework for school? 


Carry water for the cooking or washing? 
Buy food at the market? 

Take care of the goats or the sheep? 
Take care of your baby sister? 

Weave baskets? 

Do embroidery? 

Shine shoes? 

Sell candies as you make up rhymes? 
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If you have to take care of your baby sister or baby brother, 
you could amuse the baby by playing “This Little Pig.” 


This little pig went to market. 
This little pig stayed home. 
This little pig ate roast beef. 
This little pig had none. 

This little pig cried, “Weee, Weee, Weee!” 

All the way home. 

(You begin at the baby’s big toe and gently squeeze each 
little toe as you say the lines of the poem.) 


Or you may want to try “This Little Finger” as Venezuelan babies 
like it. Start with the little finger and go to the thumb, saying: 

This one bought an egg. 

This one put it to roast. 

This one salted it. 

This one tasted a little. 

This one ate it all up. 

And that’s why he’s so fat. 


This is the way the Venezuelans say it. In other words, here it is in 
Spanish: 

Este compré un huevito. 

Este lo puso asar. 

Este lo eché sal. 

Este prob6 un poquito. 

Este se lo comié todo. 

Por esto estd tan gordito! 


Ts there something you don’t like 
to do at all—like 


taking a bath 

or having your hair washed 

or wearing shoes 

or going shopping with your grandmother? 


Do you wish you didn’t have to 


leave the water when you’re swimming, 
especially in hot weather 

or clean the fruit before eating it 

or wait around for your mother 
after church 

or watch out for crocodiles when you're 
swimming in the river? 


Write what you wish you didn’t have to do: 
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Is there something you like to do 
better than anything else in the world—like 


being able to stay in swimming forever 

or having someone blow on you to keep 
you cool, especially when you’re wet 

or reading a book and eating an apple 
before the fire 

or feeling the wind through your hair 
when you're tending the sheep 

or going clamming 

or splashing in the water from the 
fire hydrant on a hot day 

or getting a new dress? 


Write what you like to do better than anything else in the world: 
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When the whole family 
has fun together, 
what do you do? 


Do you 
all go with father 
to the market in the village 
to take the pottery to sell? 
Do you 
have a picnic in the park? 
rent enough bicycles for the 
whole family and all go for 
aride? 
pick up seashells or build 
sand castles at the seashore? 


Do you 
all take a bus ride? 
go to the museum? 
go to the Shrove Tuesday Festival? 
Do you 
all climb the mountain for three days 
to get to the Blue Lake where the 
worship services will be held? 


Write what you would like your whole family to do together some time: 
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Some people like to write poems. Do you write poems in school, 
Do you? or out under a tree, 
or in bed before anyone else 
in the family is awake? 


These poems were all written by children who live in the Americas: 


I Love the World 


Ilove you, Big World. 

I wish I could call you 

And tell you a secret: 

That I love you, World. 
Paul Wollner 
Age7 


The wind was bringing me to school. 
And that is the fast way to get to school. 
So why don’t you let the wind bring you 
To school just like me? And you will be 
In school on time, just like I was. 

James Snyder 

Age 6 
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Being Nobody 


Have you ever felt like nobody? 
Just a tiny speck of air. 
When everyone’s around you, 
And you are just not there. 
Karen Crawford 
Age 9 


Clouds 


Clouds are like waves 
Rolling into the sky blue 
cave. a 
Paul Kuramoto eH Tl lili ae hw : 
Age 10 fe (CMC NY ot 
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From Miracles, Poems by Children of the English-speaking World, collected by Richard 
Lewis. Copyright © 1966 by Richard Lewis. Reprinted by permission of Simon & 
Schuster, Inc. 


Write your poems on this page or draw a picture 
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You may not like to write poetry or play futbol or swim 
in the ocean or play with a doll made from an ear of corn, but you 
do like to eat. 


If you could have only one thing to eat, what would it be? 
If you live in Brazil, 
you might choose white rice and black beans 
or corn meal mush with grated coconut on top. 
If you live in Mexico, 
you might like to have some cactus candy, 
but your mother will tell you that it would be much 
better for you if you chose tortillas filled with meat. 
If you live in Colombia, 
you will probably choose the long cookies called pan 
de yucca. 
If you live in Peru, anticuchos might be your choice. 
If you live in the United States, will you choose peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches, or hamburgers and hot dogs? 
If you live in Argentina or Paraguay, will you choose 
barbecued meat? 
Tf you live in Venezuela (or almost anywhere else), you 
may want the sweet custard called flan. 
If you live in Chile, you'll surely want empanadas. 


Write the name of your favorite food here: 


Draw a circle around the kind of food you would like to try some 
time. 


Now that you're full 
from pretend-eating so much, 
we'd better play a game. 


"eres IW Guessing Game 


(played by North American Indians ) 

All you need is one small ball and four cups. Now choose who is 
going to be It. Everybody shut your eyes, while he hides the ball under 
one of the cups. No fair peeking! When the ball is hidden, It calls, 
“Open your eyes!” Everyone has a chance to guess under which cup 
the ball is hidden. The first one to guess correctly is It. 


This next game takes a lot of energy. It’s another Indian game, called 


Rolling Target 


Divide the players into two teams. Team One players take their 
places about five feet apart, each player with a stick or a bean bag in 
his hand. A leader stands at the head of the line about ten feet in front 
of the players. He rolls a hoop the whole length of the line, and as the 
hoop goes by, everyone tries to throw the stick or the bean bag through 
the circle of the hoop. You get one point for every bag that goes 
through. The hoop is rolled three times for Team One, then Team Two 
takes its place and the hoop is rolled three times. Whichever team gets 
100 points first wins the game. 
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And here is a game the children play in Puerto Rico. It is called 


La@andelita etic Candle) 


The players stand in a circle about three feet apart. The one chosen 
to be It is in the center of the circle. He goes to one of the circle players, 
holds out his hand and says, “Give me a little candle.” The player points 
to somebody else across the circle and says, “There is a candle smoking 
over there.” 

It goes to the player across the circle and says to him, “Give me a 
little candle.” 

While those two are talking, the first circle player quickly changes 
places with somebody else, but It runs back and tries to get one of the 
empty places. Whoever is left without any place in the circle is It and 
has to go around asking other players, “Give me a little candle.” 


Retold from Games Around the World by Sarah Hunt and Ethel Cain. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1950, Pages 173, 176, 207. Used by permission. 


Ah, the Fiesta! 


Itis 

gayer than a party, 

brighter colored than balloons 
and more fun 

than a circus! 


There are many kinds of Fiestas— 
Fiestas for Saints’ Days at the 
church, with processions through 
the streets, and fiestas at home or with SS 2 
the neighbors, for » Ste 
birthdays and 
all happy 


occasions! 
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The Fiesta for St. John’s Day 


“Everybody in Brazil celebrates St. John’s Day,” says Marcia. “It 
comes on June twenty-fourth, the birthday of St. John the Baptist. Most 
of us go to church in the morning. We wear one of our national cos- 
tumes. Girls wear long skirts and blouses and sashes of all different 
colors. We pretend we’re grown-ups and put rouge and lipstick and 
eye shadow on our faces. It’s fun.” 

“And the boys wear shirts with wild stripes and old pants with 
colored patches—the more colors, the better,” says José. “We put on 
wide-brimmed straw hats and paint moustaches and sideburns on our 
faces. We try to see who can look the funniest.” 

Marcia and José’s father builds a bonfire of short chunks of wood, 
which he buys from the man who is selling a cartful. When the pile of 
wood is as tall as José, they all go to the garden where Father cuts four 
large green leaves from their banana tree. He stands one up at each 
corner of the woodpile. 

All along the street, people are building stalls with straw roofs. 


There will be a different kind of food sold at each stall—corn cakes 
at one, meat fritters at another, candy, Cokes—everything you can 
think of! And there will be a stall for fireworks. 

“When it gets dark, Father lights the bonfire and Mother puts some 
ears of corn to roast in it,” says Marcia. 

“And when it’s very late and we’ve eaten till we almost burst, we 
light the balloons,” says José. 

Light the balloons? 

“Yes, the huge paper balloons, as big as a man,” he explains. “Every 
family has at least one, maybe two. You light them from underneath 
and they rise up into the sky. When they’re way up, they float away 
and you never see them again—tnless they suddenly burst into flames 
and come down. Then you have to be careful or a fire will start.” 

“But we all hope ours won’t come down,” says Marcia. “Then you 
can wonder where they are going as they float away. I just love St. 
John’s Day.” 
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If you want to have a fiesta 

for Christmas or your birthday, 
you can invite all your friends 
and have a Pifiata Party, 

as they do in Mexico. 


How to Make a Pinata 


First, you get a large paper bag from the supermarket. Then you 
decorate it any way you want to. You can paste tinsel on the bag and 
crepe paper flowers and long streamers and bright colored feathers— 
anything pretty you can think of—until the whole bag is covered. 

Or you can make the bag look like a bird or an animal or a Santa by 
pasting colored paper on it. 

Now fill the beautiful pifiata with lots of paper-wrapped candies, 
nuts and small gifts like balloons, Yo-Yos, cookies, different kinds of 
whistles, including the kind that unroll as you blow—with a feather 
at the end. You can add tiny dolls, small purses, small clicking metal 
bugs and so forth. 

When the bag is filled with the small wrapped gifts, you tie it tightly 
shut with one end of a long rope or heavy twine. If the bag is made of 
heavy paper, cut a small slit in the side. Use the rope to hang the 
pifiata from a hook on the ceiling or from a tree outside. 

Everyone at the party is given a chance (maybe two or three 
chances) to break open the paper bag with a long smooth stick like a 
piece of broom handle. But first the hitter must be blindfolded and 
swung around three times. (You'd better get out of his way because 
sometimes he thinks he’s going toward the pifiata when he’s really going 
straight toward you. And don’t forget, he’s hitting out with the stick 
trying to break the paper bag!) 

When the pifiata is finally broken, everyone gets a share of the candy 


and toys. If it is your birthday, you may find a nice big package in it 
for you. 
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The “Little Things” Fair 


Little Things, Alacitas, is the name of a fair held each October in 
Bolivia. At this fair you can buy tiny chairs, tables, dolls, jewelry, 
houses, hats—all of them very small. 

Among the little things for sale is a small clay man called Ekeko. He 
is only six inches high, but on his back you can hang the little things 
you buy during the day. There are tiny sacks of flour, rice and macaroni, 
a gasoline can, a chair, and they are all small enough for him to carry! 

Ekeko dates back to the time of the Inca Empire, which began about 
three hundred years before Columbus discovered America. At that 
time, the Indians held an annual fair in honor of their god of prosperity. 
Some people still feel that Ekeko brings them good luck. He has a big 
head, a round tummy, very short legs, long arms, a happy expression on 
his face, and he wears the knitted cap of his tribe, the Aymaras. 


The Little Things Fair would be a good place to buy gifts for your 
pifiata. Don’t you wish you could go to it? If you can’t, why not take 
some clay and make your own Ekeko, and all the little things you might 
see at the fair? 


Retold from Children’s Festivals from Many Lands by Nina Millen. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1964. 


In all this excitement about the fiesta, 
did you forget to feed 


your pet? 


Is it a dog 
or a cat 
or a kitten 
or a duck? 


Is it a lizard 
or achicken 
or a cricket 
or a cock? 


Is it a turtle 
or a turkey 
or a rabbit 
or a fish? 


Is it a llama 
or a pony 
or a mouse 
or a parakeet 


Oh, no! Please, 
Not a snake! 


Write the name of your pet here: 
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Did your pet ever go to church? 
There are places where animals 
go to church every year—on the 
DAY OF THE BLESSING OF THE ANIMALS 


The people in the town of Vega Alta, Puerto Rico, read in the first 
chapter of the Bible: 
And God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth... 
and every winged fowl... and God saw that 
it was good. And God blessed them. . . . 


So they say, “We must bring our animals to the church and ask the 
priest to bless them.” 


Every year, in January, you will see as many as one hundred animals 
gathered in the little church square next to the town plaza. There will 
be dogs, cats, horses, ducks, chickens, birds, even a large bull or two. 
Can’t you just hear the chorus of those hundred animals, as the priest 
gives them the blessing? 

One year, a little mongrel dog, who had no one to take care of him, 
came to the church square all by himself to receive his blessing. 


You probably go to church with your mother and father. 
Unless it were a very special day, 

like the Day of the Blessing of the Animals, 

your parents wouldn’t want you to take your pet to church. 


Can you picture your parents going through the church door with a bull 
walking beside them? 
Or with a tiny bird chirping away on your mother’s head? 


It would be funny, wouldn't it? 

But since we like our pets, it’s good to feel 

that God likes them, too. 

They must know he likes them. 

One little dog went to the church all by himself. 
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What is your church like? 


Is it like this one? 


ct wemes 


Draw or paste a picture of your church here 
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© Matter what the church building looks like Iam 


no matter how large it is or how small, 
iy 


oF outside under the sky, 
e are all God's children— 
those of us who don 


' 


t know it yet. 


4 Then, if were bi 
1 / we fhust be brothe 


Is that what you sate 


that’s wha : 
now ili never see ma 
could. 
for my 
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Look through the book and choose the people 
you wish could be your friends. 


NHN 


ll 


Myra Scovel, Mary O'Hara and Phillda Ragland. 


377-10751-4 
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